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BOOKS: 


» ee. Of course 


And something more than just books . . . we here at 


Vromans are proud of the service we give to our cus- 
tomers. . . . Fortunately for us, and for you, we have 


close at hand those facilities which make it possible 
for us to sell service along with the books you may 


Sy... 


A larger and more varied stock than can be 
found anywhere else on the Pacific Coast; 


A staff trained to handle library business 
in the way you like it done; 


* And prices and discounts that are very attractive. 


CATO 


A. C. VROMAN 


Incorporated 


383 SOUTH PASADENA AVENUE 
PASADENA 2, CALIFORNIA 
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YES . . . the insufficient bookshelv- 
ing, the dearth of seating room, and the 
too-narrow table show that well-planned 
efficiency is missing. 


You can easily ensure that your library 
operates with the utmost efficiency. You 
need only consult with your Remington 
Rand Specialist who is backed by 70 
years of Library Bureau experience in 
successfully satisfying library require- 
ments. 


Whatever your requirement—from book- 
shelving to typewriters, from catalog 
guides to the cost-cutting Photocharger— 
Remington Rand offers you its free plan- 
ning service and products of recognized 
quality. 


Let us know your plans and requirements 
today. 


UN, 
ji noai(lly 


mM 


TYPING PERFECTION WITH QUIET 


You get perfect clarity of type, smoothness 
of operation, and QUIET with the Reming- 
ton Noiseless Typewriter, product of Reming- 
ton Rand... the FIRST name in typewriters. 


Additional plus values include: Pressure 
Printing — smooth, swift, silent printing at 
lightest pressure of your fingertips; Page- 
Endicator — flashes warning red signal 
when end of page approaches; Pressure 
Dial — adjusts at touch of finger for one 
carbon copy or a thick pack. 


Reminglon Road 


711 SOUTH OLIVE STREET, LOS ANGELES 14 e 


41 FIRST STREET, SAN FRANCISCO § 
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McKAY Books 
for 


Young People 


Spring 1948 


FLOWERS FOR MOTHER. _ By 
Katherine Evans. Illustrated by Kath- 
erine Evans. A picture book about 
Mother’s birthday. March $1.50 


FORK IN THE TRAIL. By Merlin 
Ames. Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz. 
Here’s an outdoors story about boys 
(really young men—in that day and 
territory) with a mystery for good 
measure. March $2.50 


WHITEPAW GOES NORTH: An 
Arctic Adventure. By David Grew. 
A sequel to THE WILD DOG OF 
EDMONTON. Once again David 
Grew has built a memorable story 
around the deep devotion of Dwight 
and his dog Whitepaw. Whitepaw 
is “shanghaied” into a strange dog 
pack, and for months spends hope- 
less efforts toward getting back to his 
beloved Dwight from the deepest 
wastes of the icy regions of the Arctic 
territory. April $2.50 


THE PICTURE STORY OF THE 
PHILIPPINES. By Hester O’Neill. 
Illustrated by Ursula Koering. The 
fourth book in our Picture Stories of 
Other Countries Series. THE PIC- 
TURE STORY OF HOLLAND, THE 
PICTURE STORY OF CHINA and 
THIS IS RUSSIA. This colorful book 
tells younger readers hundreds of 
things they would like to know about 
this interesting country. April $2.50 


THE LOST HOLE OF BINGOOLA. 
By Leila and Kilroy Harris. Illustrated 
by Will Forrest. A wonderfully vivid 
story of the adventures of two boys— 
one white, one black—in the great 
Outback country in Australia. 

Feb. $2.00 


For further information on the above 
books, send for Children’s Catalog. 


David McKay Co. 


Washington Square 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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TRUSTEE MEMBERSHIP 


“The newly organized Trustees’ Sec- 
tion provides a splendid opening for the 
librarian to make his trustees more aware 
of library affairs. Approach your trustees 
to become members of the Association 
and the Trustees’ Section.” Mrs. Walter 
K. Knox, Trustees’ Section Chairman, 
calls attention to this statement issued 
by the Membership Committee and 
urges librarians to bring their trustees 
into the Association. 


“The Crisis in Children’s Books,” a 
stenotype report of an ALA session at 
San Francisco in 1947, led by Mrs. Fran- 
ces Clarke Sayers and sponsored by the 
Children’s Library Association, has been 
published. Copies may be secured from 
Dorothy L. Hamilton, 2327 Ramona 
Street, Palo Alto, for seventy-five cents. 


The School Library Association spring 
meeting was held in Fresno on March 
13-14, the general topic being “the Li- 
brary as Coordinating Agency in the 
Curriculum.” Mrs. Edith Schroeder and 
Mrs. Melissa Fuller, chairman. 


POSITION OPEN 


Wanted: Professionally trained chil- 
dren’s librarian by Goodman Library 
at Napa, California. Salary $235.00 
per month. 


Los Angeles Public Library 
needs 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS 
and LIBRARIANS 


$211 to $259 


Graduation from accredited library 
school by June 1948 required 


Apply 
LOS ANGELES CITY CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION 


Room 11, City Hall 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. 
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The United Nations Series 


The University of California Press publishes the United 
Nations Series in an attempt to foster international under- 
standing without which there can be no lasting peace. 


@ AUSTRALIA Edited by c. HARTLEY GRATTAN 


Presents the evolution of Australia from a colony to 
a nation. Contains chapters on Australian history, 
politics, economics, foreign affairs, culture, and religion. 

$5.00 


@ BRAZIL Edited by LAWRENCE F. HILL 


The first coverage of every phase of Brazilian history, 
diplomacy, politics, economics, and culture. The book 
emphasizes Brazil's contribution to the growth and 
progress of South America and to world development. 
Chapters by outstanding scholars. $5.00 


@ OTHER TITLES 


NEW ZEALAND . . Edited by Horace Belshaw. $5.00 
BELGIUM... . . Edited by Jan-Albert Goris. $5.00 
CHINA .. . . Edited by Harley F. MacNair. $6.50 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA . Edited by Robert J. Kerner. $5.00 
NETHERLANDS Edited by Bartholomew Landheer. $5.00 
POLAND .. . Edited by Bernadotte E. Schmitt. $5.00 


Coming Soon - YUGOSLAVIA 
Ree Edited by Robert J. Kerner. To be published 
in June. $6.50 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Berkeley 4, California 





MRS. BESS R. YATES 

Mrs. Bess R. Yates, past-president of 
the California Library Association and 
former librarian of the Glendale Public 
Library, died at Oceanside Hospital on 
November 16, 1947. She was a person of 
high ideals, great courage, and tremen- 
dous energy. Her interest in librarian- 
ship extended beyond her immediate 
responsibilities, but her interest in life 
and people was paramount. 

Mrs. Yates was a graduate of the 
University of California and of the li- 
brary school at the California State Li- 
brary. She became first assistant at the 
McHenry Public Library in Modesto, 
and served as librarian of Amador Coun- 
ty. In September 1924 she went to the 
Long Beach Public Library, where she 
reorganized the book-order work and 
set up a new Order Department. Re- 
signing in July 1929, she joined the 
staff of the Los Angeles County Library, 
first working in the Reference Depart- 
ment, then in the Branches Division. 
In 1932 she was appointed Chief 
Librarian of the Glendale Public Li- 
brary, and the organization which she 
developed there in twelve years is her 
chief monument. Most obvious of her 
accomplishments was the erection of the 
modern library building. She poured 
enormous energy into two campaigns 
for bond issues, and these having failed, 
she still succeeded in her purpose by 
securing Federal assistance for the ex- 
pansion program as a public works pro- 
ject. The book collection of the library, 
well supplied with basic, standard works, 
is in large her work. With uncanny 
ability she kept in touch with every 
department of the library but did not 
forget the growing community she 
served. She developed regular discus- 
sion and book review groups and made 
newspaper publicity a telling part of 
her community program. Scrapbooks in 
the library witness the success of her 
promotional efforts during the years. 
Glendale city officials remember her 
ability to operate the library as part of 
the municipal administration, for she 
recognized the importance of the busi- 
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ness side of the library's relationship 
with the community. The staff recall 
her as a dynamic personality and as one 
who delighted to entertain. They well 
remember the pleasant evenings in the 
Yates’ home. “She was a woman who 
lived every moment.” 

In the California Library Association 
Mrs. Yates served on.numerous com- 
mittees, was president of the Southern 
District during 1936-1937, and _ presi- 
dent of the Association in 1939-1940. 
She was also active in the ALA. Althea 
Warren saw much in her to admire. “I 
found her always eager to adopt new 
ideas, and always taking a very sane 
way of considering every side of a ques- 
tion,” Miss Warren said. 

As CLA President, Mrs. Yates urged 
librarians not only to accept change, but 
to be “the pioneers in those new policies 
and opportunities which point the way 
toward better living.” “May we,” she 
said in her annual message, “be the moni- 
tors of the battleground for racial tol- 
erance, for economic freedom, and for 


social justice.” 
* 
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BOOKS 
When purchasing books, we are 
prepared to give you quick and 
efficient service. 
Trade books of all publishers, 
both Adult and Juvenile, at 
Library discounts. 


MAGAZINES 


We specialize in subscriptions, 
to all publications. We solicit 
your bids. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO NEWS 
COMPANY 
Div. of The American News Company, Inc. 
657 Howard Street 


San Francisco 5, California 


BOOKS 


OF ALL 


PUBLISHERS 


We supply books of all 
publishers to libraries. 
Our entire staff is al- 
ways at your service. 


* 


THE 
SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2335 TELEGRAPH AVENUE 
BERKELEY 4, CALIFORNIA 


PROMPT 
EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


LEVINSON’S 
BOOK STORE 


SACRAMENTO. 14 

















A Sign of 
QUALITY 


“BOUND TO STAY 
BOUND” 


Library Binding 
and 
Prebound Books 


| New Method Book Bindery 
Inc. 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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IT’S GOLD DISCOVERY CENTENNIAL 


And in California Libraries it’s California books 
for California readers. 


MOTHER LODE ALBUM 
by Otheto Weston 


Originally starting out to paint Gold Rush landmarks, Otheto found that 
medium too slow to keep up with the rapid rate of decay — and so she 
turned to photography. The result is this volume with its 200-odd photographs 
of gold-storied buildings and 60 pages of descriptive, historical commentary. 
Original forty-niner engravings decorate the margins, and the book's handsome 


design is particularly noteworthy. 
$5.00 180 pages. 814 x 11 inches. 


HISTORIC SPOTSJIN CALIFORNIA 


by Mildred Brooke Hoover, Hero Eugene Rensch, and 
Ethel Grace Rensch. 


Uncertain about a date, or a changed place name, or the exact location of a 
certain monument? This compact reference guide can always be recommended 
to give all the answers. Now in a new one-volume edition, Historic Spots 
remains a dependable encyclopedia of Californiana. 


$5.00 440 pages. 7 x 10 inches. 


CALIFORNIA‘ LANDMARKS 
by James McClure 


In this picture-guide to California the McClure camera reports a galaxy of 
colorful landmarks, spots of interest to tourist, historian, and every Californian. 
Sprightly commentaries accompany the photographs, making this the ideal 
travel mate for a real or imaginary tour of the Golden State. 


$3.00 160 pages. 7 x 10 inches. 
At your bookstore 


Send for A Literary Traveler’s Guide, complete list of 
California Centennial books. 


Stantord University Press 
STANFORD, CALIFORNIA 
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EDITOR’S SOLILOQUY 
THE EDITOR covered the Gold Discovery, one hundred years late. After halt- 
ing a night at Sutter’s Fort, he set out with camera obscura, horseless carriage, 
E Clampus Vitus insignia, and a press pass to invade Coloma. And on that fabu- 
lous spot, with stamp collectors, Iowans, and native sons, he raised again “the 
sordid cry of gold! gold from the American River!” The hordes of 1948 came 
to parade, speak, carouse, look — every man to his taste propitiating the pioneer 
spirit and polishing off another centennial. We are clearly a history conscious 
people, if a little indifferent to fate, and, if librarians will tap that interest as an 
impulse to reading, they will harness static power to a useful end. Local history is 
a source of gentle coercion to reading if we but take the pains to draw from it. 

The Library of Congress is in fact the national library of the United States, 
although it is not yet so defined by law. By reason of its many widely beneficial 
projects, from cooperative cataloging to the Cooperative Acquisitions Project, it is 
the most vital and influential force in the American library system. Visitors to the 
library are constantly amazed by the apparently overwhelming amount of material 
being received and processed, and the library's representatives, searching for new 
sources, are scattered throughout the world. Among its public services in 1947 
were over a million books issued to a half-million readers, some 18 million cards sold, 
about 190,000 photographic orders filled, more than 15,000 items shipped on inter- 
library loan, and thousands of documents distributed to cooperating libraries. These 
steady extrusions, reaching to all parts of the country, make the Library of Congress 
seem nearer to us here on the west coast than do the New York publishers, some 
of our library association offices, and the federal government itself. 

But our pride in the national library has of late been colored with anxiety be- 
cause of the restricted budget provided it by Congress. Over 100 persons are to be 
dropped from the library staff; a 21% cut was made in book funds; there is 24% 
less for the Law Library; a drastic reduction has been made in union catalog pro- 
jects; there is less for printed cards; and it has been recommended by Congress that 
a “fair portion” of the initial cost of cataloging books be passed along to libraries. 
We must work through our Congressmen and Senators for adequate support for 
the Library of Congress — our loyalty test to the National Library. 
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DIRECT MAIL PROMOTION FOR 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


By ALBERT J. BIGGINS 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY should be the home 
town’s most active service club, but it is 
above average if it is. Its emblem doesn’t 
hang at the city gates, nor is it considered a 
club at all. Its status is often that of a divi- 
sion of local government from which all 
citizens are entitled to seek benefit. Among 
those who take a dim view of the library as 
a bureau is the author of this article. Mr. 
Biggins sees the library as a book club and 
believes one of its jobs is to sell its services 
to a reluctant public. Direct mail advertising 
will bring results for a public library, he says, 
and he offers a plan, abbreviated here, to 
anyone willing to try it. Biggins is a graduate 
of the library school of Western Reserve 
University, is an ex-GI (glider pilot), and 
is Sales and Promotion Manager of the Uni- 
versity of California Press. 


INCE BEFORE the war the use of 

the American public library has de- 
creased. Recently a group of leading 
librarians estimated that 10% of the 
population is using the library. At about 
the same time, the National Opinion 
Research Center found that 41% of 
adults consider reading one of their 
favorite spare-time activities. Obviously, 
if 41% of the adult population repre- 
sents the reader potential, then 10% 
of the population is about 25% of the 
reading public. 

A survey of Washington, D. C., by 
the Washington Post (1946) shows a 
still less frequent use of the library by 
the population. 36% of all adult readers 
interviewed in the city had read at least 
one book during the summer. 34% of 
these books had been purchased by the 
readers; 26% were borrowed from 
friends or relatives; 18% were obtained 
from book clubs; 14% came from rental 
libraries; 5% were secured from the 
public library; and 3% were from other 
sources. Libraries provided the lowest 
percentage of books identifiable by 
source. Why do such a small percentage 
of the people who read patronize the 
free public library? 

There are a number of reasons. 


Pub- 


lic schools and state university extension 
agencies are in many places expanding 
adult education programs, providing ser- 
vices the public library might be giving. 
In California in 1946 the state spent 
over 4'4 million dollars for adult edu- 
cation by educational agencies not in 
the library, and 600,000 adults took 
part in this non-library educational pro- 
gram. Yet libraries began adult educa- 
tion before there was an adult education 
organization on a national scale. 

In 1923 the Chicago Public Library 
inaugurated a Reader's Bureau, but it 
was cautious in advertising its activities 
or accomplishments because preliminary 
publicity resulted in such a demand for 
the services promised that further pro- 
motion was considered unwise. Then 
in Chicago in March 1926 the American 
Association for Adult Education was 
organized. 

Another reason for the decreased use 
of the public library is the local rental 
library. Americans spend $100,000 a 
month in rental fees for circulating li- 
brary books. It is true that the public 
library cannot stock sufficient quantities 
of best-seller fiction, but rental libraries 
also circulate large numbers of non-fic- 
tion titles. Why should citizens rent 
non-fiction when the community sup- 
ports a free public library? 

Book clubs may also help to account 
for the decreased use of the public li- 
brary. In 1946, Book Find News, organ 
of the Book Find Club, went to 100,000 
members; and the Book-of-the-Month- 
Club News was distributed to 600,000 
members of that well known organiza- 
tion. Each year since 1940 the Book-of- 
the-Month-Club has earned $750,000. 
These two of many such clubs have, by 
a continuous program of publicity and 
promotion, made the general public want 
to read the books offered. 


Adult education is a basic justification 





for public libraries, and if libraries do 
not accept a full share of the responsi- 
bility for adult education, part of their 
function and of their justification for 
existence will be lost permanently to 
other government agencies. 

No agency serving the public may 
consider its obligations fulfilled until the 
public has been offered its service, and 
an agency which does not inform the 
public is evading the performance of 
that service. The public must be in- 
formed. 

Library Publicity 

What methods and techniques are to 
be used is a major problem. Few li- 
braries have large appropriations for 
publicity, promotion, or public relations. 
Too often newspaper stories about the 
library are written by amateur news- 
papermen or by amateur librarians. 
Newspaper book reviews, sometimes 
sponsored by the library, are often pro- 
duced by junior assistants, and some- 
times the writing of reviews is passed 
around from one assistant to another, 
making continuity, a high standard of 
reviews, and good writing impossible. 
In addition, a newspaper reaches only 
those citizens who take the paper. Stories 
about the library are used at the pleasure 
of the editor, and they must vie for 
readership with sensational news. For 
this reason a publicity release must have 
an unusual angle or news value to get 
published at all, and these prerequisites 
often make the story valueless to the 
library. Probably the greatest failing of 
newspaper publicity is that a library 
story does not make the reader feel an 
immediate urge to use the library. In 
spite of these disadvantages, however, 
newspaper stories are good because they 
provide publicity of an_ institutional 
nature, and libraries need this type of 
promotion as much as any other. 

Radio publicity and promotion like- 
wise have several disadvantages. Libra- 
ries cannot afford to buy time on radio 
stations, and this means that the station 
must donate time as a public service, 
time that cannot be sold profitably and 
that almost inevitably has a low listen- 
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ing rating. A radio program must be 
advertised by other media for fullest 
success, meaning two efforts expended 
for one net result. And radio presenta- 
tion is a highly specialized procedure, 
requiring good writing, good radio pres- 
ence, good diction, and good direction. 
Again, the radio program produces no 
strong urge in the listener to use the 
public library. 

Book posters are useful in library 
publicity, but they do not reach enough 
people. Too often they are used only 
in exhibits in the library, and only peo- 
ple who are already library patrons see 
them. 

Direct Mail Promotion 

Direct mail promotion can select and 
control its public in a way that radio 
and newspaper promotion cannot, and 
the efficiency of this method has been 
proved by the numerous mail order busi- 
nesses which have used it exclusively. In 
book distribution, the book clubs have 
demonstrated beyond doubt that direct 
mail pays. Many of the small publishers 
do the bulk of their gross business in 
this way. 

There is one serious disadvantage in 
direct mail promotion for libraries. Un- 
like free newspaper space and free radio 
time, it costs money. However, since 
nearly all libraries now print book lists 
to be distributed from the loan desk, the 
only new cost would be that of distri- 
bution. 

Direct mail advertising has no limita- 
tion on its readership except as distri- 
bution is limited by cost. It may be 
used regularly, and regularity is a strong 
determinant of effectiveness. Copy may 
be as readable as the copywriter can 
make it; unlike the newspaper and radio, 
there is no competition with sensational 
stories or more popular programs. Direct 
mail promotion is not a highly technical 
procedure as is the production of a radio 
program, and unlike any other media, 
it can awaken the urge in the individual 
to use the library, and provide him an 
opportunity to act immediately. Direct 
mail is excellent institutional promotion. 
It is the only form of promotion that 
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will give a positive tabulation of results. 
Direct mail promotion, unlike posters 
and handbills, will reach not only those 
people who use the library, but, as shown 
by the previously mentioned library-use 
figures, will go to nine potential readers 
for every individual who is already a 
library patron. Even people who do not 
want to use the library must admit that 
the library is fulfilling its function by 
offering its services. 

A direct mail campaign should be the 
basis of a full-scale library promotion 
program. It should include timed pub- 
licity releases and feature stories in local 
newspapers, and such stories as can be 
placed in national popular and profes- 
sional publications. A careful tabulation 
of results should be kept and regular 
reports made in order to provide statis 
tical data calling for increased library 
support. 

Blueprint for Direct Mail Campaign 

Many libraries have organized Friends 
of the Library or Friends of Good Read- 


ing clubs as public relations implements, 


and there is little doubt that the prac- 


tice is an excellent one. Commercial 
book concerns, kept alive and flourish- 
ing by publicity and promotion, organize 
book clubs and enlist membership by 
direct mail. There is no reason to sup- 
pose, therefore, that a library book club, 
promoted by direct mail, would not be 
a powerful influence in increasing the 
use of the public library. 

Following is a blueprint of organiza- 
tion: 

1. Name: Library Book Club. 

2. Aim: To encourage good reading. 

3. Publication: Library Book Club 
News, a 2 to 4 page folder measuring 
approximately 51% by 814 inches. Con- 
tent to include: 1 page of book and li- 
brary notes and news, the rest of the 
space to be devoted to books, grouped 
by subject, then by title, giving author 
and classification number. The object 
is to spread community reading over a 
large number of titles and thus to de- 
crease the peak demand for best selling 
non-fiction by promoting and supplying 
other books on the same subject. 


4. Membership: All citizens of the 
community eligible. 

5. Dues and Meetings: None. 

6. Officers: The chief librarian or ad- 
ministrator of the club to be the director 
and only officer. 

The first step in organizing the club 
is to draw up and distribute a question- 
naire to prospective club members in 
order to survey the community for sub- 
ject interests, promote the library, in- 
form the public that the Library Book 
Club is being organized, and provide 
opportunity for newspaper and periodi- 
cal publicity. The questionnaire should 
include a statement that since the library 
is supported by tax funds it owes service 
to the taxpayers, and that the book club 
is being organized in the interest of 
better service; a list of subjects of pos- 
sible interest to the patron are enclosed 
with a request for cooperation by check- 
ing the list and returning the question- 
naire immediately. 

Ideally the form should be mailed to 
all taxpayers, but since results are un- 
predictable and facilities limited, a defi- 
nite percentage of the citizens should be 
selected. The first mailing should be to 
not less than 1% of the population, or 
not less than a thousand people, and it 
should be the best cross section of citizens 
available. 

The questionnaire should be printed 
on the book club letterhead and be 
folded to fit a 63% inch white envelope. 
Upon the envelope should appear the 
return address of the book club, and a 
business reply envelope (6% inches long, 
to fit inside the larger envelope) should 
be enclosed. A first class mailing permit 
for business reply envelopes or cards 
may be obtained from the local post 
office without fee upon agreeing to pay, 
upon delivery of the mail, 1¢ more than 
the regular postage cost per piece de- 
livered. First class envelopes delivered 
to the librarv will cost 4¢ each, and each 
post card delivered on a business reply 
permit will cost 2¢. 

The first mailing should be sent about 
one month before the Library Book Club 
News first appears, and it should be 





mailed on Saturday afternoon to insure 
delivery on Monday, since the early 
part of the week is the best time for 
favorable results. A 3 by 5 inch card 
should be made, carrying the name and 
address of each person on the mailing 
list, and these cards should be filed al- 
phabetically and be used for the tabu- 
lation of results and for future mailing 
lists. 


Immediately a close watch should be 
placed upon registration and circulation 
records, since much of the return will 
be noticeable only in generally increased 
circulation figures. Incoming mail must 
be gone over carefully, and information 
on returned questionnaires be trans- 
ferred to the card file, properly dated. 

Three weeks before the next mailing 
date, copy for the Library Book Club 
News should go to the printer. Since 
the News will replace the former book 
list, the edition should be for 2,000 
more than the book list order. A thou- 
sand are to be sent to the questionnaire 
mailing list, the remainder to be distri- 
buted at the library and sent out as 
publicity releases. The News should be 
mailed in 63% inch white envelopes iden- 
tical to those used for the questionnaire 
and should enclose a business reply card 
addressed to the Library Book Club. In 
small print the card should ask the reader 
to “Write on this card the name, author, 
and number for each of the books you 
wish to reserve, fill in your name and 
address, and drop the card into the near- 
est letterbox. As soon as the book is 
available, you will be notified. You may 
pay 2¢ per book for postal notification 
when you come to the library.” Cards 
should be ordered by the library for four 
months of mailing in order to obtain 
quantity rates. 


Since the direct mail campaign is 
based upon repetition, its efficiency will 
depend much upon timing, and a careful 
scheduling of all its steps must be well 
worked out in advance. 


Cost of Campaign 
The complete cost of the program for 
a four months trial period would have 
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to include the expenses for both material 
and postage, plus the salaries of the staff 
engaged in executing the program. How- 
ever, secretarial and stenographic work 
could be done by library personnel dur- 
ing off-peak hours, and the actual cost 
is therefore based upon material and 
postage alone. 

For a five months mailing program 
(questionnaire and 4 issues of the News) 
the cost would be $100 for material and 
about $80 for postage (presuming a 
25% return), or an average of $36 per 
month. That is, to reach 1,000 borrowers 
five times at regular intervals, the cost 
would be 3 6/10¢ per announcement. 

It is entirely possible that the Library 
Book Club might grow out of propor- 
tion to the effort expended. If this 
should happen, the membership list could 
be placed on addressograph stencils, cost- 
ing from 6)44¢ to 714¢ each. Over a 
year’s time this cost would be more than 
saved in stenographic expense, and after 
the stencils are made, the list can be run 
for as little as 1/44¢ per name. Actually, 
maintaining the list on stencils and stuff- 
ing the envelopes can be done outside 
the library by a commercial firm, the 
operations for a year, on the basis of 
1,000 names mailed 12 times, costing 
1Y2¢ per name per mailing. 

At its worst, a direct mail program 
would be a means of circulating a 
monthly list of books to prospective 
patrons of the library. At its best, with 
an imaginative approach and reasonable 
enthusiasm, it would inform the com: 
munity (including business men who use 
the same methods) that the library is a 
living, growing, community organization. 
It would tell the library patron of new 
publications in his field and fulfill the 
library's obligation to offer books, free 
of charge, to everyone. It would in- 
crease reserves by mail and build up li- 
brary circulation. Statistics show that 
hidden results of direct mail promotion 
are equal to three times known results. 
There is no reason why the Library Book 
Club should not become a great com- 
munity enterprise and a powerful in- 
fluence for community betterment. 
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BOOKMOBILE FOR INCREASED 






SERVICE 


By MARY J. GREEN 


PARNASSUS ON WHEELS! Libraries are 
taking to the road in California as librarians 
go half way to put books into the hands of 
outlying readers. Ventura County Library 
has the longest record of bookmobile opera- 
tion in the state, and Santa Barbara and 
Alameda counties are the latest to adopt 
mobile service. Kern, Napa, Long Beach, 
and Richmond have their names on book 
vans, and Tehama County has a vehicle in 
the budget. Miss Green stresses here the use 
of mobile stations to improve existing service, 
a statement inspired by a recent need felt in 
one of our county systems. The paper was 
prepared for Dr. Joeckel, of the UC School 
of Librarianship, of which the author is a 
graduate. After two and a half years of 
Army Library Service in the Pacific, Miss 
Green is on the staff of Miss Jessie A. Lea, 
Contra Costa County Librarian. 

7 BOOKMOBILE is generally rec- 

ognized as a means of reaching areas 
which cannot be adequately served by 
stationary branches. It should also be 
thought of as a replacement for existing 
library stations which are operating un- 
satisfactorily. 

An average county library main- 
tains a number of stations with limited, 
uncataloged collections, serving relatively 
small communities. These are in addi- 
tion to the regular cataloged branches, 
located in larger centers, staffed by more 
highly qualified assistants, and corres 
ponding in size and hours of service to 
small municipal libraries. The stations 
comprise a flexible distribution system, 
their size, hours, and number changing 
from time to time. It would not be un- 
common within a given year for a cen- 
tral library administration to suspend a 
station for lack of space or for disuse, 
to add or plan another, to convert a 
station collection into a cataloged branch 
and prepare others for this step. 

Within a library system a number of 
established stations may usually be found 
to be unsatisfactory for any of the fol- 
lowing reasons: insufficient hours and no 
hope of adding more time; unsuitable 
location, not available to enough readers; 


insufficient space for an adequate collec- 
tion; or lack of suitable personnel, with 
no qualified persons locally available. 

The use of a bookmobile should be 
seriously considered as a substitute for 
stations that are below par in perform- 
ance. It may be true that communities 
even with sub-standard stationary libra- 
ries are reluctant to accept the substitu- 
tion of a mobile library, with its limited 
hours and space, and intangible com- 
pensations, for the more obvious offer- 
ings of a real library. On the other 
hand, bookmobiles appeal to the imagina- 
tion, provide, literally, a good vehicle 
for public relations wo:k, and correct 
the unwholesome conditions mentioned 
above. 

FOR the Bookmobile 


Hours. Bookmobile hours can be ad- 
justed to local needs instead of being 
dictated by the limitations of available 
housing, and they can be equalized 
among the stations. 

Location. Bookmobile stops can be 
chosen for their accessibility, and can be 
changed, or new stops can be added if 
desired. Schools, industrial and shopping 
centers, or commuter stations can be 
easily served by mobile units. Alternat- 
ing stops can be scheduled at different 
locations in a scattered community in 
order to reach all the population. More- 
over, all people can use the bookmobile, 
whereas locations in homes, _ stores, 
women’s clubs, and company buildings 
may exclude some potential borrowers. 

Space. From fifteen hundred to two 
thousand books and up to twenty per- 
sons can be accomodated in the type of 
bookmobile that is suitable for use in 
open country. And, since a large part 
of the collection would presumably be 
off the shelves, in borrowers’ homes, the 
actual number of titles handled by a 
traveling unit would be considerably 
more than its shelf capacity — much 
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larger than the average library station 
collection. A respectable library of fic 
tion, non-fiction, and reference books 
can be provided by the mobile plan. 

Personnel. Librarians accompanying 
the moving branch are delegates of the 
hearquarters staff. They are the highest 
trained employees of the central library, 
and include even the head librarian, who 
makes periodical tours. Instead of per- 
sons of limited qualifications, chosen 
largely because of local availability, the 
bookmobile brings professional library 
people. By turn, each may meet and 
directly serve the public instead of con- 
suming his time at headquarters in the 
preparation of routine shipments and in 
planning station visits. The central li- 
brary staff is thus able to advise reading, 
handle reference problems, encourage re- 
quests and inquiries, give maximum ser- 
vice with materials at hand, and make 
the greatest use of the facilities of the 
library system, meanwhile spreading the 
concept of unified library service and its 
possibilities. Headquarters specialists can 
make regular visits via the bookmobile, 
giving added service as children’s libra- 
rians, reference or public relations ad- 
visors, etc. 

Bookmobile service improves the con- 
tent of station collections as well as en- 
larges their size; it increases the use of 
books purchased, allowing them a mini- 
mum time out of circulation; it facilitates 
the opening of new stations, as book- 
mobile stops; and it provides new op- 
portunities for library publicity. 

AGAINST the Bookmobile 

There are negative aspects of book- 
mobile operation to be considered: the 
dissatisfaction of communities previously 
served by fixed stations; the need for 
additional headquarters personnel to staff 
the bus full time; irregular work sched- 
ules for bookmobile personnel; operating 
cost; and original cost of bookmobile 
equipment. 

It has already been suggested that 
the attraction of the bookmobile, once 
in operation, and the improvement of 
service hours, collection, personnel, lo- 
cation, and library service in general 
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would compensate for the loss of a sta- 
tionary branch. 

Headquarters personnel already spend 
a considerable part of their time pre- 
paring and returning shipments for the 
fixed stations. The several branch de- 
partment employees of various grades 
sharing in this work would together 
about equal the full-time staff required 
to man the bookmobile. The driver- 
helper would be additional. 

Work schedules for a fair-sized li- 
brary branch department can usually be 
so arranged that compensation for eve- 
ning service may be made by allowing 
time off, and a few members need not be 
imposed upon. Public library work 
usually entails some evening employ- 
ment, and that factor need not cause 
difficulty in a recruitment program. 
Bookmobile service is considered by some 
librarians to be sufficiently attractive to 
make up for other inconveniences. 

To be justly evaluated, the expense 
of operating a bookmobile must be com- 
pared with the relatively high cost of 
existing satisfactory service. The pre- 
dictable rise in circulation, and the in- 
tangible improvements of service which 
may be expected should be weighed with 
the comparative costs. Costs for travel 
and mileage, postage and express, and 
staff time chargeable to a group of un- 
successful stations are hard to compute 
accurately, but a careful estimate is given 
below for a sample of twelve such sta- 
tions. It should be borne in mind that 
postage and express costs for the satisfac- 
tory branches might be materially re- 
duced by making carefully planned de- 
livery stops on the bookmobile route, 
perhaps doubling this particular saving. 

Comparative Monthly Statistics 
12 Book- 


Stations mobile 
Personnel 


Office $210 
Station $235 
Travel $ 12 
Mail, Express $ 17 
Average hours service 16 
Average book stock 540 
Average circulation 129 
(Continued on page 94) 
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CONSERVATION OF NEWSPAPER 


RESOURCES 


By NEAL HARLOW 


NEWSPAPER COLLECTIONS are raven- 
ous users of library space. They are heavy, 
hard to ‘handle, require careful supervision, 
attract triflers as well as scholars, and deterio- 
rate with or without use. But before we de- 
cide to avoid them, let us see how they stand 
up with other library resources. The follow- 
ing report is much abbreviated from a survey 
ef newspaper collecting problems made for 
the University of Celifornia libraries in 
May 1947, a study which is now being im- 
plemented by cooperative action among the 
institutions concerned. The author, on the 
staff of the UCLA Library, has been dogged 
by newspaper collections in several libraries 
since his entrance into the library field in 
1933, and he has long looked upon them with 
veneration and despair. Part II of the report, 
proposing a statewide conservation program, 
will be published whenever the editor is able 
to work it in. 


ROWING CONCERN has been 

felt in libraries in recent years con- 
cerning the collection of newspapers in 
bulk. The belief that the research value 
of such material is in direct proportion 
to its mass is no longer completely con- 
vincing and is being aggressively ques- 
tioned in some quarters. Factors in the 
administration and use of newspaper 
materials once ignored, new techniques, 
and changing attitudes toward the ac- 
quisition and preservation of library re- 
sources have affected present-day think- 
ing in this field. Current reasoning is 
in part defeatist, some of it is defensive, 
and it is occasionally touched by self 
interest and hysteria, but as much of it 
as is serious deserves careful considera- 
tion. Certain it is that all our present- 
day practices cannot be continued end- 
lessly. 
Part I — An Examination of Present 

Collecting Problems 


A library newspaper program has two 
phases, the acquisition and administra- 
tion of current papers and of back files. 
Both types of material exist in impres- 
sive bulk, to be reckoned with either as 
originals or in photographic form. The 
flow of current receipts into the library 


is subject to direct control, but the mass 
of back files may not be dealt with so 
readily. The interrelated problems of 
collecting and conservation, of use, bind- 
ing, reproduction, storage, and discard- 
ing affect these types of papers variously. 

Bulk of Newspaper Files. Perhaps the 
most alarming factor calling for an ex- 
amination of the current attitude toward 
newspaper resources is the sheer bulk 
of newspaper holdings and the increas- 
ing tempo of their acquisition. No longer 
can a single library collect original files 
definitively upon a very wide scale. The 
Bancroft and California State libraries 
each contain from 16,000 to 20,000 
volumes of newspapers, and a current 
sampling process brings regularly some 
200 titles into each collection, an annual 
addition to each library of between five 
and six hundred volumes. The cost of 
storage, binding, and service facilities 
for a collection accumulating at this 
extraordinary rate warrants special at- 
tention. 

Deterioration of Files. Since the in- 
troduction of news-print made from 
wood pulp, newspapers have in general 
not been permanent library resources. 
Beginning in the mid-1870's in Cali- 
fornia and becoming increasingly no- 
ticeable in the twentieth century, files 
have deteriorated without external aid, 
because of their own unstable structure. 
In addition, papers have not been stored 
under optimum conditions in most li- 
braries, and they have usually suffered 
from use. Consequently hundreds of 
newspaper volumes are becoming yellow 
and fragile, and, however much it may 
be wished, they cannot be permanently 
preserved in their original form. 

Historical Value of Recent Papers. 
The historical value of current news- 
papers is being questioned in some quar- 
ters. To the wide prevalence of syn- 
dicated material (news services, “col- 
umns,” the so-called “boilerplate” sec- 
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tions of many weekly publications, etc.) 
and to news editing and other modern 
journalistic practices is laid the alleged 
emasculation of the contemporary press 
as a research tool. National and inter- 
national news is far more widespread 
now than in the last century, and the 
percentage of waste material in the daily 
papers is truly enormous. But for the 
everyday record of local events and con- 
ditions, the expression of the local point 
of view, the serial account of life in a 
region, the local newspaper must still 
be sought out. Today's paper may re- 
quire the exercise of greater caution and 
judgment in its use than ever before, 
but the product of recent studies of cur- 
rent files demonstrates the indispensable 
nature of this human record. 

Costs of Present Collecting Program. 
A number of costs enter into the ac- 
quisition and maintenance of original 
newspaper files. The first is that of sub- 
scription, varying from nothing to about 
twenty dollars a year. The cost of check- 
ing incoming issues and of claiming miss- 
ing numbers has not been ascertained, 
but it is an indispensable part of library 
procedure. Binding newspapers for per- 
manent storage is a large item and one 
which libraries have not always been 
willing to meet. It is, nevertheless, es- 
sential to the proper preservation and 
administration of original files. The cost 
of storage, or at least of providing addi- 
tional space, is of real concern to library 
administrations. Housing newspaper files 
in regulation book stacks is a prodigal 
use of the area since the huge volumes 
occupy the full depth of two book 
shelves, thus wasting every other aisle. 
The infringement of newspapers upon 
book space is particularly grievous when 
shelf space is restricted, for two to three 
volumes of newspapers occupy six feet 
of book shelf space. Service costs for 
newspapers exceed those of other printed 
material only in the amount of space 
required per volume for consultation and 
the increased difficulty of transporting 
papers which may be held at some dis 
tance from the reading room. For general 
users, newspaper reading rooms, within 
or outside the stack, need careful super- 
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vision if the papers are to be preserved, 

Newspapers, at least, do not require 
classification, and the scheme of catalog- 
ing and shelving may be extremely 
simple. They may be filed by place of 
publication, rather than by whatever 
fortuitous form the title may happen to 
take, and the public catalog need con- 
tain, under a collective heading, entries 
for each title filed alphabetically by place, 
with a “Library has” note to record 
holdings. 

Microfilm Editions. The increasing 
availability of newspaper files upon 
microfilm has encouraged the acquisition 
of copies in lieu of originals. Current 
subscriptions to film editions are some- 
what more expensive than original files, 
but this first cost obviates those of check- 
ing and filing current papers, eliminates 
binding, reduces storage, and makes local 
photographing for preservation unneces- 
sary. Long back files are costly even in 
film form, but they are usually obtain- 
able in no other way. The availability 
of microfilm copies places the original 
publication on a perpetually in-print 
basis, an unusual prospect for a news- 
paper acquisitions program. 

Cooperation in Collecting. Coopera 
tion among libraries as a means of pro- 
moting the collection and use of re- 
search material is being widely recog- 
nized—a movement encouraged by the 
growing recognition of the social re- 
sponsibility of public institutions, the 
increasing complexity of modern society 
and its records, rising costs of library 
operation, and the development of tech- 
nical devices to facilitate transportation 
and dissemination. The age of the lone 
collector is almost as certainly passed as 
is that of the 18th century encyclopedist. 
The division of the collecting field and 
the allocation of areas of responsibility 
by mutual agreement among cooperating 
institutions is a frank and honest ap- 
proach to existing problems. When well 
established collecting agencies exist, with 
interests in research material developed, 
it is good sense and good librarianship 
to incorporate them into an over-all 
acquisitions program to avoid unneces- 
sary duplication of effort and material 
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and to assure a wider and more intense 
coverage of the field of agreement. News- 
papers lend themselves particularly well 
to this kind of collective treatment. 

Acquisition of Current California 
Newspapers. The 1947 count of news- 
papers being published in California 
(Ayers Newspaper Directory), comes to 
721 titles, 133 of which are dailies. In 
this branch of the publication business, 
California ranks second in the United 
States, Illinois leading by a hundred 
titles. Of the more than 700 titles, the 
State Library and two University of 
California libraries at Berkeley and Los 
Angeles, as of May 1947, receive ap- 
proximately half. 93 out of 133, or over 
two-thirds of the dailies are acquired 
by one or more of the institutions, and 
250 of the weeklies. About 150 special 
papers (foreign language, labor, etc.) 
appear regularly, of which approxi- 
mately half are found in the three col- 
lections. It may be that other California 
libraries are making significant additions 
to this roster of papers being preserved; 
the Los Angeles Public Library adds 
six new titles to the list. 

Duplication. A striking feature of 
the present collecting program in Cali- 
fornia as revealed by statistics, is the 
amount of duplication being practiced. 
Of the total of 449 titles currently 
checked in by the State and Bancroft 
libraries, 109, or about one-quarter, are 
received in both places. Half of the 
90 individual daily papers received are 
duplicated, as are a quarter of the 
weeklies (64 of 250). The duplication 
of 45 daily publications (each averaging 
roughly from six to eight bound volumes 
a year) is a particularly serious matter 
when storage is being considered. 

Coverage. The geographic coverage 
of California newspapers in the three 
large collections is fairly adequate, ex- 
cept for some of the southern counties 
(San Bernardino and Riverside, particu- 
larly) and a number of miscellaneous 
gaps in other parts of the state. Recently 
labor papers are beginning to be sys- 
tematically collected, and language, 
minority and trade papers might follow. 


The control of duplication, the evalua- 
tion of receipts for their effective social 
coverage (as suggested in Part II of this 
study), and the consequent addition of 
titles or the substitution of one publica- 
tion for another, would assure a collect- 
ing program for which no excuse need 
be made. 

Microfilm in Relation to Newspapers. 
Upon the use of microfilm in libraries, 
particularly upon its outright substitu- 
tion for original material, aside from its 
use to supplement original sources, many 
views and much feeling have been ex- 
pressed. And when it is coupled in a 
discussion with the varied opinions re- 
garding the importance of newspapers to 
historical research, a very live issue in- 
deed is created. Scholarly opposition to 
microfilm is in part based upon a pardon- 
able preference for original material and 
is often accompanied by a lamentable 
lack of concern for the preservation of 
resources beyond the period of the in- 
dividual’s own use. Some of the criti- 
cism of film is based upon experience 
with inadequate reading equipment. 
Wider acquaintance with the best avail- 
able machines, and the improvement of 
apparatus by manufacturers will tend 
to modify these conditions. 

The California State Library has re- 
cently chosen to photograph and discard 
current California newspapers as an al- 
ternative to further binding and storage. 
Under other circumstances the files might 
conceivably be reproduced and the origi- 
nals kept in cheap storage for the term 
of their usefulness; the film might be 
stored and the papers used until ready 
for discarding; or the papers might be 
held only for the period of current use. 
In any event, files to be filmed should 
be copied shortly after receipt and the 
film substituted for them in preservation 
plans. 

The California State Library, and 
more recently the University of Cali- 
fornia, are taking a vigorous lead in 
conserving perishable library material in 
film form. Let it be the beginning of a 
cooperative program which will be com- 
prehensive and statewide in scope. 
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A BUSINESS 


LIBRARIAN DO? 


By EDWIN T. COMAN 


WHAT DO LIBRARIANS DO? Together, 
they seem to do all things for all people. 
Here we observe a librarian in a business 
setting, a closeup view provided by an able 
and experienced practitioner. This is the 
second of a series of librarian introversions 
offered by the California Library Bulletin as 
informal in-service training and as orienta- 
tion for new recruits. Mr. Coman is Director 
of the Stanford School of Business Library, 
Vice-President of the California Library As- 
sociation, and a graduate (1933) of the 
UC School of Librarianship. 


ERHAPS the most apt general char- 

acterization of the activities of a 
business librarian is that he deals with 
tomorrow's facts today. In no other 
phase of librarianship is the timeliness 
of information so important. Another 
fitting generalization is that his life is 
never dull. One moment he is providing 
a list of Fresno jobbers to a small manu- 
facturer, the next he is helping a student 
pry into the use of radio in factories. 

The business librarian is in effect the 
‘ research department of the small busi- 
ness organization. Even in a large busi- 
ness firm, with its own library, the 
special librarian is an important part of 
the research department. He carries 
greater responsibility than any other 
member of the library staff because he 
is in a position to influence important 
decisions. The information he supplies 
may save or lose large sums of money, 
radically change the policies of a firm, 
or result in a course of action which 
will affect the lives of many individuals. 

To illustrate this point: John Doe's 
business is losing money—how can he 
plug the leaks that are draining off his 
capital? A good business librarian can 
supply him with information concern- 
ing generally accepted business practices 
and provide yardsticks of performance 
for his particular line. . 

The successful business librarian must 
develop a talent for diagnosis. First, 
he must aid the individual to perceive 
his own problem in order that it may 
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be intelligently attacked with the proper 
information. And then he must see the 
particular situation with sufficient clarity 
to recognize whether the assistance of 
experts is required. 

In John Doe’s situation, perhaps the 
accounting system is inadequate. If so, 
a list of accountants specializing in the 
installation of accounting systems might 
start him toward the solution of his 
difficulty. 

There is a constant danger in the 
business librarian’s line of duty which 
he must recognize. Like many librarians, 


he is an expert in sources of information. . 


He should know his collection forwards 
and backwards and be able to judge 
the validity of a particular reference in 
relation to the situation in hand. In- 
formation is supplied to the patron with 
pertinent comment, but the librarian 
should not be tempted to offer his judg- 
ment concerning a proper solution. This 
is not the function of the business li- 
brarian, and few of them have the train- 
ing and none of them the time to spend 
on detailed analyses of business prob- 
lems. Consider the predicament of a 
business librarian if he advised the pur- 
chase of Y stock rather than X, where- 
upon Y promptly declined in value. If 
he possessed the talent for this sort of 
counsel, he is foolish not to seek financial 
rewards which are far greater than those 
of librarianship. 

Much of the work done in a business 


library concerns the verification of © 


isolated facts. What is the latest popu- 
lation estimate for Bakersfield? Who is 
president of the Standard Oil Company 
of California? Where are commercial 
deposits of pumice? The answers to 
these questions can be given factually 
by drawing upon the resources of the 
business library. 


An additional function of the business - 


librarian is to serve as a broker in bring- 
ing people together. He enables business- 
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men with a product to sell to get in 
touch with distributors or buyers of this 


product. He assists the man in need of, 


special service or equipment to locate it 
through directories. It is his regular 
duty to lead the inquirer to the proper 
source and to supply lists in answer to 
mail or telephone requests. 

The collegiate business librarian ac- 
tively participates in the teaching pro- 
cess by advising students in their re- 


search, assisting them in making bib-- 


liographies, and aiding them in using 
the library’s resources — all integrated 
with the curriculum. He also assists 
faculty research by locating material 
and, occasionally, conducting investiga- 
tions. Such has been the tremendous 
growth of enrollment in colleges and 
universities that business librarians in 
the large public libraries have had to 
assume some of the activities of their 
confréres in schools of business. They 
not only learn the current reading re- 
quirements of students of business and 
economics, but they must also assist 
students in their research. This demand 
levies a considerably heavier tax upon 
the time and talents of the business li- 
brarian in the public library than did 
the needs of the high school student 
alone. 


The business librarian must select his : 


library resources with care that he may 
always have the most current informa- 


tion available. The latest handbooks on, 


accounting, sales, finance, etc., direc- 
tories for all types of business, and year- 
books provide much of the information 
required... Handbooks are particularly 


helpful, for they describe accepted busi-: 


ness practices and list average costs and 
salaries, thus supplying standards for 
individual judgment. 


Every business librarian must have a, 


flair for statistics since he will constantly 
receive requests for data concerning the 
production of various items of com- 
merce, inventories, or sales. Statistical 
information comes in a variety of forms: 
figures telling the number of items pro- 
duced or sold, or their dollar value, or 
an index showing the variations from a 


given base year. All of these have their 
special uses, and it is necessary to direct 
the inquirer to the proper type of source. 
Very often the statistics are not in the 
exact form desired by the patron. They 
are monthly if he desires them on an 
annual basis; they provide an index 
figure when quantity of production is 
wanted; or the series does not run back 
far enough! 

The business librarian must be well , 
acquainted with the usual government 
sources of statistics, the commercial sta- 
tistical services, and the statistics made 
available by trade associations, trade 
journals, and research organizations. 
This familiarity should extend to the 
form in which the statistics are pre- 
sented, the information supplied, and 
the period covered. The librarian must 
be constantly alert to locate new series 
and to know organizations which may 
supply unpublished data. Each business 
library should accumulate as nearly com- 
plete a body of statistics on the area 
which it serves as it is possible to 
assemble. 

The changing business scene requires 
that the business librarian keep abreast . 
of new developments in management, 
technology, marketing, and government. 
This requires scanning and noting sig- 
nificant articles in general business pub- 
lications and in the leading trade jour- 
nals in each specialized field. While it 
might be supposed that he could depend 
upon the periodical indexes for much 
of his information, it is essential for 
him constantly to refresh and broaden 
his knowledge of all phases of business. 
Not only does this enable him to see 
better all aspects of a particular prob- 
lem upon which he may be searching for 
information, but perhaps he will spot 
the precise data sought for by another 
person last week in vain. From this 
continuous perusal of current literature, 
he will pick up clues concerning studies 
in progress, information regarding yet 
unpublished government reports, and 
references to pamphlets which he might 
otherwise miss. 

Since so much of the information re- 





quired by business is current, the busi- 
ness librarian will find himself relying 
very heavily upon periodicals, services, 
and pamphlets. Much new material ap- 
pears first in pamphlets, and often the 
only material available on a particular 
subject is in this form. The librarian 
will have a well disciplined pamphlet 
file located where it can be quickly 
utilized. 

Frequently the business librarian will 
be asked to prepare checklists and bibli- 
ographies pertaining to various fields of 
business to be used in the preparation 
of articles and speeches. On other oc- 
casions he will be of material assistance 
in organizing training programs within 
industry by suggesting curricula and 
texts. During the war, along with li- 
brarians in science and technology, the 
business librarian contributed very 
heavily to the Industry War Training 
Program. 


No matter how well equipped the 


BOOKMOBILE 
(Continued from page 88) 


The main item of expense — and, 
therefore, the cause of greatest objec- 
tion to substituting bookmobile service 
for existing fixed stations— is the pur- 
chase and maintenance of the vehicle 
itself. This cost cannot be compensated 
for by any tangible savings or economies. 
It is, however, justified by the possibility 
of vastly improved service, by the ability 
of the library system to offer a type of 
service which cannot be provided by 
other means. The saving which the in- 
vestment would permit may be figurative, 
but it is nevertheless to be considered: 
it would save the governmental unit 
from continuing a service which, al- 
though relatively costly, is inadequate 
and ill-suited to the level of prosperity 
and literacy. Furthermore, since in Cali- 
fornia county administration, policy is 
gradually changing so that housing for 
library branches and stations may be 
paid for by the county rather than by 
the community served, the purchase of 
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business librarian and. his library are, 
there will be problems that cannot be 
solved with the resources at hand. 
Through his acquaintance with libraries 
in the vicinity, he can draw upon the 
knowledge and collections of librarians 
in special fields too technical and mar- 
ginal to be represented in his own li- 
brary. If wise, he will keep a list of 
experts in various lines to whom he 
can go or refer an inquirer for informa- 
tion. In a school of business, the libra, 
rian is in the happy position of having 
a corps of specialists always available 
on the faculty. 


The business librarian organizes the 
extensive literature of his chosen field 
so that it is immediately useful to the 
research worker, the businessman, stu- 
dent, and the general public. In a very 
real sense he is the channel of accumu- 
lated experience and study in the field 
of business to those needing this special 
information. 


a traveling branch to operate in a num- 
ber of localities in a county, each en- 
titled to a library station, may be an 
actual saving in housing costs. 


Although the cost of the vehicle ap- 
pears to be the chief deterrent to acquir- 
ing a bookmobile, if it is the general 
opinion of county administrators that 
such a purchase will eventually be made, 
it is suggested that immediate action 
be taken. Many county governments 
have at present a relatively high income 
and, at the same time, much enlarged 
communities in need of expanded li- 
brary service. Meanwhile, building and 
rental costs are much inflated, and suit- 
able personnel to run fixed stations is 


difficult to find. 


It is not a question, therefore, whether 
a traveling branch is worth the cost, 
but whether the government is willing 
now to spend the comparatively modest 
sum required to convert minimum ser: 
vice at inadequate stations into service 
on a level comparable to that given else- 
where in the same library system. 
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ACADEMIC LIBRARY NOTES 


A QUARTERLY RESUME of headline 
news from college, university, and research 
libraries in California. 
Personnel 
Beverly Caverhill, formerly with the 
Reference department of the Seattle 
Public Library, has been appointed As- 
sistant Librarian of the University of 
Redlands. The new Librarian of George 
Pepperdine College is Robert Broadus, 
a BLS graduate of Chicago. At the 
California Institute of Technology a new 
Astrophysics Department Library is be- 
ing organized by Eleanor G. Crawford, 
it was announced by Acting Director 
of Libraries Roger Stanton. This eleventh 
departmental library at Caltech has for 
its nucleus the collection of the late 

George Ellery Hale. 

Librarian Elizabeth McCloy of Occi- 
dental College has named Marjorie Mor- 
rell to be Loan Librarian, while at UCLA 
Janet Thomas is the new Bindery Prep- 
arations librarian. Holding the twin ap- 
pointments of Librarian and Dean at 
Mills College, Evelyn Steel Little has 
twice as many professional meetings to 
attend. Her winter schedule took her 
to ALA in Chicago, to the Association 
of American Colleges, and the American 
Conference of Academic Deans. Helen 
R. Blasdale, Associate Librarian at Mills, 
sends word of the appointment of Grace 
L. Winder as general assistant. 

At CU Ruth A. Steiner, Virginia M. 
Brazier, and Virginia K. Troutt are 
newly appointed members respectively 
of the Catalog, Loan, and Accessions 
departments. Dean J. Periam Danton 
of the University of California’s School 
of Librarianship was host at a meeting 
of bibliothecal educators, including 
USC’s Lewis F. Stieg, Stanford's Clar- 
ence H. Faust, and Robert L. Gitler 
from Washington. Somewhat earlier 
Esther Hile of Redlands presided over 
the Conference of College and Univer- 
sity Librarians of Southern California 
at UCLA; the meeting presented Deans 
Danton and Stieg in a program on edu- 
cation for librarianship. The spring 
meeting of the Conference at Caltech 


will discuss Use of the Card Catalog. 
New Services & Activities 

Librarian David Davies of Pomona 
College reports an attempt to evaluate 
the library's holdings in mathematics 
by sending questionnaires to Amherst, 
Carleton, Colgate, Occidental, Redlands, 
Reed, and Whittier. Among other things 
it was learned that Pomona ranks third 
behind Amherst and Reed in total num- 
ber of mathematics periodicals. 

UCLA and Occidental have shelved 
up new stack levels. Mills and CU 
plan to break ground this spring for 
badly needed new library buildings. 
UCLA’s new wing will probably be 
ready for service next winter. 

Newest branch of CU's General Li- 
brary is the Chemistry Library, formerly 
a departmental collection of the College 
of Chemistry. The Photographic Ser- 
vice at CU will soon start microfilming 
the unbound arrears of the Bancroft 
Library newspaper collection. The proj- 
ect is estimated at 7!4. million pages and 
will require 17 man-years to microfilm. 

University of California Press has 
opened a branch bindery in Santa 
Monica, the primary purpose of which 
is to serve the four southern campuses. 
Librarians faced with the problems of 
care and repair of leather bindings should 
visit or correspond with Binder William 
J. McKeown at UCLA’s William An- 
drews Clark Memorial Library, who has 
developed valuable techniques not re- 
garded by him as trade secrets. 

Cataloging arrears of 25,000 pieces 
(half of them pamphlets) at UCLA 
have been scrutinized by a special com- 
mittee (Mate McCurdy, Rudolf Engel- 
barts, and Robert Vosper). If the Com- 
mittee’s recommendations can be im- 
plemented the arrears will be vanquished 
by July 1950. 

Publications & Exhibits 

Edith M. Coulter of the UC School 
of Librarianship and Eleanor Bancroft 
of the Bancroft Library are the authors 
of the introduction and descriptive notes 
accompanying the plates in “Thirteen 
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California Towns,” a recent publication 
of the Book Club of California. 

The Club’s “Quarterly News-Letter” 
has come to life with a series of lively 
and informative bibliographical essays, 
including William B. Conway's “The 
Oscar Wilde Collection in the William 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library” and 
“Hand Press Printing in Southern Cali- 
fornia” by Ward Ritchie. The Scripps 
College hand-press (inspired by Libra- 
rian Dorothy Drake) is credited with 
a lengthy list of productions. 

H. Richard Archer's comprehensive 
collection of William Faulkner was ex- 
hibited at UCLA. The Huntington Li- 
brary featured a quatrocentennial dis- 
play of Cervantes. Gold Rush com- 
memorative exhibits are too numevous 
to mention. 

Number Four of USC’s “Library Bul- 
letin” features an article by Frances 
Christeson on the Early Printer’s Marks 
fresco in the main reading room. In 
the same issue Christian R. Dick reports 
a 14% increase in circulation over the 
previous high of 1938-39. 

]. Periam Danton’s annual report of 
the UC Library School for 1946-47 is 
highlighted by statistical data on the 
more than a thousand graduates of the 
school since its founding in 1926. Of 
the 927 first year graduates 172 are 
now employed in public and county li- 
braries, 166 in college and university 
libraries, 105 in special libraries, 104 
in school and junior college libraries, 25 
in special university libraries, 10 in chil- 
dren’s work; 271 have left library work 
(for marriage and other careers), 61 
failed to respond with information, and 
13 are deceased. 

Robert Vosper is the author of “Books 
at UCLA” in the winter issue of the 
“Pacific Spectator.” UCLA has issued 
a mimeographed catalog of its Music 
Library and a printed leaflet describing 
the Olive Percival Collection of Chil- 
dren’s Books. 

The Bureau of Public Administration 
at Berkeley has long been a prolific pub- 
lishher of pamphlets and bibliographies 
on legislative and governmental prob- 


lems, many of them prepared by Libra- 

rian Dorothy C. Tompkins. The latest 

is “The Crime Problem in California,” 

a selected bibliography compiled by Mrs. 

Tompkins, and priced at 50¢. 
Acquisitions 

Stanford announces the receipt from 
James W. Brown of New York of a 
collection of 957 issues of rare and his 
toric newspapers, obtained by Nathan 
van Patten. 

To CU went a collection of the papers 
of Franklin K. Lane of California, Sec- 
retary of the Interior in the Wilson 
cabinet, the gift of Mrs. Lane. Micro- 
film copies of the 18,350 Lincoln papers 
opened at the Library of Congress last 
summer have been presented to CU by 
Celene and Lutie D. Goldstein of San 
Francisco. The Bancroft Library was 
a heavy buyer at the Auerbach Sale, 
acquiring such choice items as volume 1 
(1854-55) of the Downieville “Sierra 
Citizen,” sources relating to the Holla- 
day Overland Mail and Express Com- 
pany, and much Mormon material. 

Redlands reports the gift of the 
Harley Farnsworth and Florence Ays- 
cough McNair Library on the Far East. 
Dr. W. B. Pettus, president of Cali- 
fornia College in China, presented the 
Redlands library with seventy records 
for learning the Chinese language. 

USC has acquired the Paul Webster 
collection of Edgar Allan Poe, number- 
ing 150 volumes, and a host of periodi- 
cal pieces. The same university's von 
KleinSmid Library of World Affairs now 
possesses the complete publisher's file of 
the official paper of the Idel-Oural 
Turko-Tatars in the Far East, published 
in Mukden from 1935-41. 

UCLA has bought the library of the 
late Sir Michael Sadler, British educator, 
numbering 2,500 volumes and rich in 
materials on comparative education. The 
new Biomedical Library at Westwood 
is receiving numerous gifts from the 
medical profession, including a collec- 
tion of historical surgical instruments 
from Dr. John Shuman, Sr., of Santa 
Monica. 

LAWRENCE CLARK POWELL 
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PARTY LINE 


SNATCHES OF TALK, earphone sketches 
of ideas and plans—this is the sort of news 
one picks up on a party line. Here the 
parties are librarians, and the line runs be- 
tween California public libraries. Are you on? 


HE SLIM “haul” made in a holdup 
staged recently by three armed ban- 
dits in the Watts Branch of Los An- 
geles Public Library should be a warn- 
ing to other desperadoes to omit libra- 
ries from their ports of call. They took 
$15 and wrist watches from the libra- 
rian and a patron, but turned up only 
$5 more after ransacking the place. On 
backing out the door, police said one 
of the men was heard to complain, “I 
told you we shouldn't have tried this 
joint; they got nothing but books.” 
Alberta Schaefer, City Librarian of 
Ontario, makes every effort to bring the 
public library and the services it offers 
to the attention of local people. One 
publicity device employed was to dis- 


tribute printed blotters to dress, shoe, 
and drug stores in the community for 
use at their check writing counters. 
These blotters bear a picture of the On- 
tario Public Library, with the address 


below for easy location. “Visit your 
library” is in big print as an invitation 
to the public, followed by a brief state- 
ment telling persons how easy it is to 
obtain library privileges. 

The Gold Discovery Centennial cele- 
brants at Coloma on January 24 found 
the first branch of El Dorado County 
Library already in operation at the local 
store. Dedication ceremonies for the 
branch at the beginning of the month, 
under direction of the County Cen- 
tennial Committee, included talks by 
State Senator H. B. Dillinger and the 
State Librarian, pioneer-costumed host- 
esses at a tea in the Shakespeare Club, 
and visiting librarians from eight neigh- 
boring counties. El Dorado County Li- 
brarian, Bertha Hellum, insists it is not 
just a publicity gag that “California 
Gold,” by Rodman Paul, was the first 
book requested and borrowed by a 


patron from that mining town library. 

Libraries suffering from the current 
lack of professionally trained librarians 
to fill staff vacancies may want to try 
such recruiting methods as Helen Luce, 
San Bernardino County Librarian, found 
effective last spring. She held a re- 
cruitment program for high school sen- 
iors in the county who might be inter- 
ested in the library profession. Twenty- 
one attended. Talks on different types 
of library work were given by staff 
members, bulletins from all library 
schools were on display, and a list of 
schools was distributed. Students were 
shown through both county and city 
libraries at San Bernardino. Lunch was 
served to them at the county library by 
the staff. Spring seems the ideal time 
for such a recruiting project among 
graduating students who may want to 
line up their college programs with a 
career in mind. 

Have you seen the double-page leaflet 
printed for the recruiting program of 
the Southern Section, School Library 
Association of California? “There are 
opportunities for young people in li- 
brarianship,” it told, and announced a 
meeting for prospective librarians at 
Bridges Hall, Pomona College, on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1948. The notice was sent to 
all school librarians in the association 
and to counselors in the colleges. It 
invited them to bring to the program 
an interested student, teacher, clerk or 
counselor. Feeding and “touring” re- 
cruits seem to be an essential part of 
such projects, so luncheon was served 
and a trip conducted over the campus. 
Florence Riniker, chairman of the Pro- 
fessional Committee, was in charge of 
the meeting, which served to introduce 
attendants to the various types of li- 
brary work and to the librarians of the 
region. 

Dr. Josepn L. Wheeler, nationally 
known library consultant, was employed 
by the city of San Diego for two weeks 
recently to help revise technical processes 
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of its public library. Funds for the 
survey were provided jointly from the 
Library fund and a City Council ap- 
propriation. 


Kern County (in addition to the Cali- 
fornia cities of Long Beach and San 
Francisco, mentioned previously) was 
included in the final list of communities 
selected for study by the Public Library 
Inquiry. The selection of metropolitan 
and rural areas throughout the nation 
provides a cross-section of the popula- 
tion of the United States and of the 
libraries serving it, as well as a rough 
sample of library personnel, organization, 
controls, and services prevalent in the 
nation. The sampling is also to deter- 
mine citizen use, non-use, and the atti- 
tude toward library service. Results of 
the intensive analysis will be in terms 
of the country’s library systems as a 
whole, rather than assessing the work 
done by any individual library. 

Mrs. Laurel C. Hjelte, Plumas County 
Librarian for the past three years, re- 
signed at the beginning of March to 
accept a position as high school libra- 
rian at Eugene, Oregon. Dorothy Dor- 
land resigned as Solano County Libra- 
rian and will take over the Plumas job 
on April 1. Faye Russell has resigned 
as Placer County Librarian this month 
also. Mrs. Russell is to be married to 
Ralph L. Hupp of Chico. 


Recent changes in Navy Library per- 
sonnel include the appointment of Mrs. 
Alice Stokes Kirwan as librarian of the 
new graduate naval academy at Del 
Monte. She was replaced as librarian 
of the Eleventh Naval District in San 
Diego by Mrs. Helen Hendrick. Mildred 
Andrews heads the San Diego Naval 
Air Station Library. Jane Dick has re- 
tired from the position of Twelfth Naval 
District Librarian at San Francisco. 


Mabel W. Thomas, Assistant Libra- 
rian and Chief Reference Librarian of 
Oakland Public Library, retired on the 
first of February after 42 years of no- 
table service and great accomplishment. 
“Her name,” writes Peter Conmy, her 
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chief, “will remain chiselled forever in 
golden letters on the service roll of the 
Oakland Public Library, and enshrined 
with the good wishes of those who love 
her.” 


Mary Oxley, Children’s Librarian of 
Pasadena Library for 26 years, retired 
at the end of 1947. “It is surely not an 
overstatement,” Doris Hoit says, “that 
she has influenced the lives of thousands 
of children in their love of books, and 
in increasing their sense of security and 
poise . . .” Jessie H. Hume succeeds 
Miss Oxley as Children’s Librarian. 


National Hobby Week, March 17-23, 
will give libraries a field day to feature 
“how-to” books on gardening, crafts, 
sports, games, painting, photography and 
all. What kinds of hobbies do librarians 
themselves choose? It would be interest- 
ing to hear about a few of them. 


GRACE MurRAY 
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of its public library. Funds for the 
survey were provided jointly from the 
Library fund and a City Council ap- 
propriation. 


Kern County (in addition to the Cali- 
fornia cities of Long Beach and San 
Francisco, mentioned previously) was 
included in the final list of communities 
selected for study by the Public Library 
Inquiry. The selection of metropolitan 
and rural areas throughout the nation 
provides a cross-section of the popula- 
tion of the United States and of the 
libraries serving it, as well as a rough 
sample of library personnel, organization, 
controls, and services prevalent in the 
nation. The sampling is also to deter- 
mine citizen use, non-use, and the atti- 
tude toward library service. Results of 
the intensive analysis will be in terms 
of the country’s library systems as a 
whole, rather than assessing the work 
done by any individual library. 

Mrs. Laurel C. Hjelte, Plumas County 
Librarian for the past three years, re- 
signed at the beginning of March to 
accept a position as high school libra- 
rian at Eugene, Oregon. Dorothy Dor- 
land resigned as Solano County Libra- 
rian and will take over the Plumas job 
on April 1. Faye Russell has resigned 
as Placer County Librarian this month 
also. Mrs. Russell is to be married to 


Ralph L. Hupp of Chico. 


Recent changes in Navy Library per- 
sonnel include the appointment of Mrs. 
Alice Stokes Kirwan as librarian of the 
new graduate naval academy at Del 
Monte. She was replaced as librarian 
of the Eleventh Naval District in San 
Diego by Mrs. Helen Hendrick. Mildred 
Andrews heads the San Diego Naval 
Air Station Library. Jane Dick has re- 
tired from the position of Twelfth Naval 
District Librarian at San Francisco. 

Mabel W. Thomas, Assistant Libra- 
rian and Chief Reference Librarian of 
Oakland Public Library, retired on the 
first of February after 42 years of no- 
table service and great accomplishment. 
“Her name,” writes Peter Conmy, her 
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chief, “will remain chiselled forever in 
golden letters on the service roll of the 
Oakland Public Library, and enshrined 
with the good wishes of those who love 
her.” 


Mary Oxley, Children’s Librarian of 
Pasadena Library for 26 years, retired 
at the end of 1947. “It is surely not an 
overstatement,” Doris Hoit says, “that 
she has influenced the lives of thousands 
of children in their love of books, and 
in increasing their sense of security and 
poise . . .” Jessie H. Hume succeeds 
Miss Oxley as Children’s Librarian. 


National Hobby Week, March 17-23, 
will give libraries a field day to feature 
“how-to” books on gardening, crafts, 
sports, games, painting, photography and 
all. What kinds of hobbies do librarians 
themselves choose? It would be interest- 
ing to hear about a few of them. 


GRACE MurRAY 


Just A 


Reminder... 


Books rebound or pre 
bound by Wagenvoord have 
finer appearance and longer 
library life. Whatever your 


binding problems may be, we 
are equipped to solve them. 
Let us know your needs. 


” 
WAGENVOORD & CO. 


300-310 N. Grand Ave., Lansing, Mich. 
Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 


CALIFORNIA REPRESENTATIVE 
MR. CARL J. LEIBEL, VicE-PREs. 
1269 S. BEVERLY GLEN BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES 24, CALIF. 
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“WE HAVE THE MOST COMPLETE STOCK OF TECHNICAL 
AND BUSINESS BOOKS ON THE PACIFIC COAST” 


SAVE TIME, SAVE MONEY 


__— 
TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, BUSINESS 
and NON-FICTION BOOKS 


We supply LIBRARIES with NON-FICTION BOOKS at BET- 
TER DISCOUNTS and in LESS TIME than any other wholesaler 
in CALIFORNIA. 


The reason is simple. We are SPECIALISTS, dealing in TECH- 
NICAL and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS only, we carry no fiction. We 
are selling agents or depository for most of the publishers of non- 
fiction. Our stock of technical and scientific books is the largest 
in the West. Our experience includes the supplying of most of 
the larger libraries with technical books for many years and this 
experience and technical information is at your disposal. 


We stock the more important books of the following publishers 


American Institute of Accountants 

American Society of Metals 

American Technical Society 

Appleton Century Company 

Theo. Audel Company 

Aviation Press 

Bankers Publishing Co. 

Brookings Institution 

Bruce Publishing Company 

Chemical Catalog Company 

Chemical Publishing Co. 

Chemical Rubber Company 

Columbia University Press 
li Maritime Press 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 

Dodd Mead & Co. 

F. J. Drake G Co. 

Gillette Publishing Co. 

Goodheart-Wilcox Co. 

Gulf Publishing Co. 

Harper & Brothers 

Norman W. Henley Co. 

Industrial Press 

International Textbook Co. 

Lane Publishing Co. 

J. B. Lippincott Company 

Longmans-Green & Co. 

The Macmillan Company 


pee _ Press 

cGraw-Hill Book Company 

C. V. Mosby Co. 

National Bureau Economic Research 
Nickerson & Collins Co. 
Nordeman Publishing Co. 

W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 
Open Court Publishing Co. 
Orange Judd Publishing Co. 
Pencil Points Press 

Pergande Publishing Co. 

Pitman Publishing Corp. 

Popular Mechanics Press 
Prentice-Hall, Inc. 

Radio & Technical Publishing Co. 
Reinhold Publishing Corp. 
Richard D. Irwin Co. 

Ronald Press Company 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Simon & Schuster 
Simmons-Boardman Co, 

Small Arms Technical Publishing Co. 
Trautwine Co. 

D. Van Nostrand Company 
Whittlesey House 

John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

Yale University Press 


We have two stores, order from the branch nearest you. 


Technical Book Company 


626 S. Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES 
VAndike 2137 


407 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
YUkon 2262 
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Serving ... WESTERN LIBRARY SERVICE 
7262 Beverly Boulevard 
The Great Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


San Joaquin Valley 


—~o— 


as 
Trade books of all publishers; 
LIBRARY as inet 


both adult and juvenile books 


BOOKBINDERS at regular library discounts. 


nC 
O 
Write for information regarding 


Valley Library our monthly fiction service. 
Bindery —o— 


Fresno, California — Prompt, efficient service — 


THE OLD RELIABLES 


MENDING STRIPS: Onion Skin—thin and transparent; Map Bond— 
heavier and scarcely transparent. Both in uniform packages to sell at 
75¢. Specify width wanted, Y, 3%, 1, 2, 3Y% inches. 

BOOKBINDERS PASTE: For all library uses. Well liked. 

In tins, Gallon $2.75; Quart $1.00. In glass, Gallons $3.00; Quart $1.20. 

RED ROPE MANILA: For reinforcing individual magazines for circula- 
tion. Carried in two weights and six sizes each. Price list on applica- 
tion. 

BOOK LACQUER: For lacquering your book backs. A Western-made 
product for Western users. Economical in price and guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Pacific Book Lacquer, Gallon $4.60; Quart $1.75; 
Pint $1.25. 

MOROCCO CREAM: Leather restorative and preservative. All leather 
bindings dry out, deteriorate and decay unless treated at intervals, 
preferably each year. Gallon—enough for several hundred books— 
$10; Quart $3; 4 ounces $1.50. 

ALL PRICES F.O.B. LOS ANGELES 


Pacific Library Binding Co. 


770 E. Washington Blvd. Los Angeles 21 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
(Audited February 1948) 


Comparative statement of income and expenses for the years ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1947 and 1946. 


INCOME 


Dues credited to districts 
AD 


Golden Empire 

Golden Gate 

Mount Shasta 

Redwood 

Southern = 

Yosemite 110.26 

— 1,034.72 

Dues — Out of State . 39.75 
Dues — General Fund - 3.096.98 





Total individual dues 3,650.00 4,171.45 
Institutional Dues 600.00 620.00 


Total dues .250.00 


Life memberships 100.00 
Initiation fees 275.00 
Sale of Publications 25.00 
Advertising 350.00 
Convention Exhibits 300.00 
Convention registration 

Transferred from War Activities Fund - 
Miscellaneous Receipts + 


Total Income $6,300.00 8,167.06 


EXPENSES 


General expenses 
@ijunsee 


Executive Board 
Publications 
Annual Meeting 
Committees 25.00 
Election 60.00 
Affiliations 100.00 
Executive Secretary — Salary ,400.00 
Travel 50.00 
President — Office 25.00 
Travel 100.00 
Office Expense (includes addressograph equipment) 250.00 
Postage 100.00 
Telephone and Telegraph 100.00 
Printing 150.00 
Miscellaneous Expense 40.00 
Audit 75.00 
Convention — 
Life Savings 100.00 
District Expenses 
Golden Empire 
Golden Gate 
Mount Shasta 
Southern 
Yosemite 
Redwood 


Total Expenses 6,300.00 7,438.97 


Excess of Income over Expense — 728.09 
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BEN B. SQUIRE 


MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
Special Attention given Library and School Orders 


LOW PRICES — GUARANTEED SERVICE — REFERENCES 
5678 Miles Avenue Oakland 9, Calif. 


CLASS “*A°? QUALITY 


Library-Bound Books 
Low Cost fasy Books 
Edwin Allen Company 


BOOKSELLERS ° BOOKBINDERS 
1100 South Wabash Avenue Chicago 5, Illinois 


DO YOU USE MAGAZINE BINDERS? 


WE MANUFACTURE THREE EXCELLENT BINDERS 
—HRH UNIVERSAL BINDER 
—HRH SPRING BACK BINDER 
—HRH LOCK SPRING BINDER 


They have been used with complete satisfaction by hundreds of libraries, 
schools, colleges, and clubs over a long period of years. 


Write for our descriptive circular 
today. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY 


Library Specialists 
SPRINGFIELD 5, MASSACHUSETTS 


Any Book - Of Any Publisher - In Any Binding 
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Financial Statement of Special Funds. 
Summary of changes in funds for the year ended December 31, 1947. 


Balance Balance 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
Special Funds 1946 Additions Deductions 

Treasure Chest 1,245.50 - T,165.10 

War Activities .09 — .09 

Junior Section 97.41 17.15 _ 

Boys and Girls Section 173.01 169.75 68.75 

College & University Libraries Section — 72.50 — 


1,516.01 259.40 1,233.94 
General Fund 622.27 8,167.06 7,438.97 


2,138.28 8,426.46 8,672.91 


BALANCE SHEET 
ASSETS As at December 31, 1947 


Cash — Commercial Account 
Savings Account (Life Memberships) 
Office Cash 


2,083.01 
U. S$. Government Bond, Series F 370.00 
Accounts Receivable — General Fund 232.63 
Total Assets 2,685.64 
LIABILITIES 
Federal Income Tax Withhe!d 137.60 
Accounts Payable — General Fund 656.21 


Funds — General 1,350.36 
Treasure Chest 80.40 
Junior Section 114.56 
Boys and Girls Section 274.01 
College and University Libraries Section 72.50 


1,891.83 


Total Liabilities and Funds 2,685.64 


COMPTON’S 


PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


ABC ARRANGEMENT WITH THUMB-TABBED FACT-INDEX 
in Back of Each Volume for Quick and Accurate Reference 


Material Written for Grade Level Where Most Used 
Continuously Revised — Always Up-to-Date 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL SCHOOL AND LIBRARY 
EVALUATING COMMITTEES AND AUTHORITIES 
Subscription Books Bulletin — A.L.A. 
Children’s Catalog — Wilson 
Graded List of Books for Children 
— Joint Committee N.E.A., A.L.A., N.C.T.E. 
Guide to Reference Books — Mudge 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries — Wilson 
Basic Book Collection for High Schools 
— Joint Committee N.E.A., A.L.A., N.C.T.E. 


Send for Information on the 1948 Edition to: 


MRS. GLADYS HASVOLD SMITH HORACE KINCAID 
Northern Calif. Rep. Southern Calif. Rep. 
P.O. Box 1672 1709 W. 8th St. 
Monterey, Calif. Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
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AN INDEPENDENT CALIFORNIA AGENCY 


Giving Complete Subscription Service on Every Magazine and Newspaper 
Printed Anywhere in the World 


WE SOLICIT YOUR LISTS FOR QUOTATION 


LEIGH M. RAILSBACK 


SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
Dept. A, Pasadena 5, California 


DOUBLEDAY & COMPANY, INC. 
GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


Provides from stock all books published by the following: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., The Literary Guild of America, 
The Young People’s Division of the Literary Guild, The 
Junior Literary Guild, Garden City Publishing Co., Blue 
Ribbon Books, and The Sun Dial Press. 


e INSTITUTIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Southern California Repr. Northern California Repr. 


CHESTER J. THORNE ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 
3340 YORKSHIRE ROAD P.O. BOX 1158 


PASADENA 10, CALIFORNIA WALNUT CREEK, CALIFORNIA 


More in California 
than in any other state! 


Yes, more California Librarians have 
installed Gaylord Electric Charging 
Machines than the Librarians of any 
other state. 


We salute these progressive Librarians 
who are now enjoying this modern 
method of charging books with greater 
speed and accuracy. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 
Library Supplies 


29 N. AURORA STREET STOCKTON 8, CALIFORNIA 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica offers 
THE WISDOM OF THE WORLD. 
TO YOU AND YOUR PUPILS... 


One of teaching’s greatest thrills is the intelligent question that 
leads a pupil beyond the text book . . . eagerly in search of more 
information. There’s added educational progress when pupils 
themselves can find the answer . . . in an authoritative, authentic 
reference set. 


For 179 years, Encyclopaedia Britannica has served the world 
as a reliable reference library. You'll find it in constant use today 
in countless schools and colleges . . . along with other famous 
Britannica publications. Write for 
full information. 


The new ''M Printing’ of 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopeedia 
Revised, enlarged to 15 volumes, printed with 
lavish use of color throughout. New large, 
legible type. Edited solely for elementary 
school use. Fun to use, easy to understans. 


The World's Best Known |- 
Reference Library |=: 
24 magnificent vol- 
umes, superbly illus- 
trated. 26,445 pages, 
38,000,000 words, 
500,000 indexed 
items. Complete, |— 


The World Before Your Eyes 
194 full-color maps . .. a wealth of geographi- 
cal and commercial statistics charted, com- 
pared and indexed for most convenient use. 


A l-volume Encyclopoedia of Current Events 
1,500,00 words, 896 pages, 1,220 articles, 
hundreds of a, maps and charts de- 
scribing, picturing, explaining the important 
facts and events of the year 1946. 


eB: ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 





University of Minnesota Library 
Minneapolis 
Minnesota 


MIKA WUURHENIEMG | 


Our Exclusive Specialty 
since 1909 


Excellent Workmanship 
Intelligent Service 


Prompt Deliveries 


FOSTER & FUTERNICK COMPANY 


LIBRARY BOOKBINDERS 
“We Know How” 


444 Bryant Street San Francisco 7 


California 
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